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>R.eli0on  ana  Ethics*: 


NEW  LIGHT  ON  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN’S  RELIGION 


CONTROVERSY  over  Lincoln’s  re- 
ligion  has  raged  for  upward  of  fifty 
years.  This  year,  when  John  Drink- 
water's  play  is  making  a strong  appeal  to 
theater-goers  in  New  York,  marks  the  ap- 
pearance of  a book  entitled  “The  Soul  of 
Lincoln”  (Doran)  which  brings  us  as  much 
of  the  truth  in  relation  to  this  subject  as 
we  are  ever  likely  to  get.  The  author  of 
the  book,  Dr.  William  E.  Barton,  is  pastor 
of  the  First  Congregational  Church  of  Oak 
Park,  Illinois.  He  was  formerly  editor-in- 
chief  of  the  Chicago  Advance.  He  holds  a 
lectureship  in  Chicago  Theological  Semi- 
nary. The  object  of  his  book  is  to  trace 
and  define  Lincoln’s  faith.  He  says — 
and  the  book  shows  it — that  he  has  con- 
sidered a larger  body  of  evidence  on  this 
matter  than  any  one  else  who  has  under- 
taken to  write  on  it.  What  is  more,  he 
brings  into  evidence  some  facts  that  have 
been  hitherto  unknown. 

I The  controversy  over  Lincoln’s  religion 
was  started  by  a passage  in  one  of  the  ear- 
liest biographies  of  Lincoln,  that  by  Dr. 
John  G.  Holland,  published  in  1865.  Dr. 
Holland  had  gone  to  Springfield,  III.,  in 
search  of  material  for  his  book.  He  had 
interviewed  there  Newton  Bateman,  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction  in  the 
State  of  Illinois,  and  quoted  him  in  the 
.biography  as  stating  that  during  a con- 
versation in  Springfield  a few  days  before 
Lincoln’s  election  to  the  Presidency  in  i860, 
Lincoln  drew  from  his  bosom  a pocket  New 
Testament  and  said:  “I  know  there  is  a 
God  and  that  He  hates  injustice  and 
slavery.  ...  I know  I am  right  because  I 
know  that  liberty  is  right,  for  Christ 
teaches  it,  and  Christ  is  God.”  This 
passage  was  instantly  challenged  by 
William  H.  Herndon,  Lincoln’s  law 
partner  for  twenty  years.  He  went  to  see 
Bateman  twice,  demanding  a retraction. 


and  “the  inference  is  ineluctable,”  Dr. 
Barton  says,  “that  Bateman  repudiated, 
in  part,  the  interview  with  Holland,  but 
did  it  on  condition  that  Herndon  should 
not  publish  the  statement  in  a way  that 
would  raise  the  issue  of  veracity  between 
himself  and  Holland.”  When  the  next 
biography  of  Lincoln,  that  of  Col.  Ward 
Hill  Lamon,  appeared  in  1872,  the  alleged 
conversation  between  Bateman  and  Lin- 
coln was  directly  attacked.  Colonel  La- 
mon branded  the  entire  passage  as 
fraudulent,  and  went  on  to  say:  “At 

Springfield  and  at  Washington,  Lincoln  was 
beset  on  the  one  hand  by  political  priests, 
and  on  the  other  by  honest  and  prayerful 
Christians.  . . . Indefinite  expressions 
about  ‘Divine  Providence,’  the  ‘Justice  of 
God,’  ‘the  favor  of  the  Most  High,’  were 
easy  and  not  inconsistent  with  his  religious 
notion.  In  this,  accordingly,  he  indulged 
freely;  but  never  in  all  that  time  did  he  let 
fall  from  his  lips  or  his  pen  an  expression 
which  remotely  implied  the  slightest  faith 
in  Jesus  as  the  Son  of  God  and  the  Savior  of 
men.”  The  Lamon  biography  also  quoted 
Herndon  as  saying  of  Lincoln’s  religious 
views:  “He  was,  in  short,  an  infidel.  . . . 
Mr.  Lincoln  told  me  a thousand  times  that 
he  did  not  believe  the  Bible  was  the 
revelation  of  God  as  the  Christian  world 
contends.”  Between  the  views  of  Lincoln’s 
religion  at  either  extreme — of  Bateman 
that  Lincoln  believed  in  the  deity  of  Christ 
and  of  Herndon  that  Lincoln  was  an 
infidel — Dr.  Barton  steers  a middle  course. 

All  the  biographers  of  Lincoln  admit  that 
as  a young  man  he  was  inclined  to  Free- 
thought.  He  read  with  appreciation  Vol- 
ney’s  “Ruins  of  Empires”  and  Thomas 
Paine’s  “Age  of  Reason.”  There  was 
another  book  that  strongly  appealed  to 
him,  “Vestiges  of  Creation,”  by  Robert 
Chambers,  a Scotchman,  of  the  famous 
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firm  of  publishers.  The  book  was  an 
introduction  to  the  evolutionary  theory  of 
life,  and  dealt  with  geology  and  com- 
parative biology.  It  was  during  the 
period  in  which  he  was  reading  this  kind  of 
literature  that  he  is  said  to  have  written  a 
“book”  attacking  the  Christian  religion 
which  his  employer,  Samuel  Hill,  snatched 
from  his  hand  and  consigned  to  the  flames. 
Herndon,  in  his  three-volume  biography  of 
Lincoln  (1889),  tells  the  story  as  follows: 

“In  1834,  while  still  living  in  New  Salem 
and  before  he  became  a lawyer,  he  was  sur- 
rounded by  a class  of  people  exceedingly 
liberal  in  matters  of  religion.  Volney’s  ‘Ruins’ 
and  Paine’s  ‘Age  of  Reason’  passed  from  hand 
to  hand,  and  furnished  food  for  the  evening’s 
discussion  in  the  tavern  and  ^village  store. 
Lincoln  read  both  these  books  and  thus 
assimilated  them  into  his  own  being.  He  pre- 
pared an  extended  essay — called  by  many  a 
book — in  which  he  made  an  argument  against 
Christianity,  striving  to  prove  that  the  Bible 
was  not  inspired,  and  therefore  not  God’s 
revelation,  and  that  Jesus  Christ  was  not  the 
Son  of  God.-  The  manuscript  containing  these 
audacious  and  comprehensive  propositions  he 
intended  to  have  published  or  given  a wide 
circulation  in  some  other  way.  He  carried  it 
to  the  store,  where  it  was  read  and  freely 
discussed.  His  friend  and  employer,  Samuel 
Hill,  was  among  the  listeners,  and  seriously 
questioning  the  propriety  of  a promising  young 
man  like  Lincoln  fathering  such  unpopular 
notions,  he  snatched  the  manuscript  from  his 
hands  and  thrust  it  into  the  stove.  The  book 
went  up  in  flames,  and  Lincoln’s  political 
future  was  secure.” 

Dr.  Barton  concedes  that  such  a book  as 
the  one  described  may  have  been  written 
and  may  have  been  burnt,  but  he  tells  us 
of  another  manuscript,  written  about  the 
same  time  and  not  so  well  known.  The 
source  of  his  information  in  regard  to  this 
manuscript  is  Mentor  Graham,  the  school- 
master of  New  Salem,,  who  introduced 
Lincoln  to  Kirkham’s  Grammar,  who 
taught  Lincoln  surveying,  who  had  Lincoln 
in  his  home  as  a lodger,  and  who  knew 
more  about  Lincoln’s  views  during  his 
years  at  New  Salem  than  any  other  man 
who  had  lived  to  tell  the  world  about  it 
after  Lincoln’s  death.  Graham  made  the 
following  report  on  the  manuscript: 

“It  was  a defense  of  universal  salvation. 
The  commencement  of  it  was  something  about 


the  God  of  the  universe  never  being  excited, 
mad  or  angry.  I had  the  manuscript . in  my 
possession  some  week  or  ten  days.  I have  read 
many  books  on  the  subject,  and  I don’t  think, 
in  point  of  perspicacity  and  plainness  of 
reasoning  I ever  read  one  to  surpass  it.  I 
remember  well  his  argument.  He  took  the 
passage,  ‘As  in  Adam  all  die,  even  so  in  Christ 
shall  all  be  made  alive,’  and  followed  with  the 
proposition  that  whatever  the  breach  or  injury 
of  Adam’s  transgression  to  the  human  race 
was,  which  no  doubt  was  very  great,  was  made 
right  by  the  atonement  of  Christ.” 

So  it  seems  that,  during  his  youth,  Lincoln 
was  something  of  a Universalist,  as  well  as 
something  of  an  “infidel.” 

Dr.  Barton,  moreover,  is  disposed  to 
doubt  the  authenticity  of  the  story  of  the 
burning  of  the  “book”  as  Herndon  tells  it. 
He  prefers,  instead,  to  believe  that  the 
incident  on  which  the  story  is  based  had 
reference  to  Ann  Rutledge,  the  nineteen- 
year-old  girl  with  whom  Lincoln,  Hill  and 
Hill’s  partner,  McNamur,  were  all  in  love. 
McNamur  was  the  successful  suitor,  but  he 
had  gone  East  and  had  been  gone  so  long 
that  it  was  believed  that  he  was  either  dead 
or  had  proved  untrue.  Hill’s  hope  lit  up 
only  to  meet  disappointment.  Ann  Rut- 
ledge still  loved  McNamur,  but,  believing 
him  forever  lost  to  her,  she  had  made  her 
second  choice  and  that  choice  was  not  Hill. 

“The  truth  about  it  came  out  in  the  dis- 
covery of  a letter  which  Hill  had  written  to 
McNamur.  Hill  was  making  one  last  effort  to 
learn  whether  McNamur  was  living  or  dead, 
and  if  living  whether  he  still  loved  Ang;  and 
was  reproaching  him  for  his  delay  and  neglect. 
This  letter  did  not  find  its  way  to  the  post 
office;  in  some  way  it  was  lost  and  was  picked 
up  by  children  who  brought  it  to  Lincoln. 
This  was  the  document  which  Lincoln  held  in  • 
his  hand  when  he  and  Hill  came  to  their  final 
reckoning  concerning  the  heart  of  Ann  Rut- 
ledge; and  the  argument  between  them,  while 
friendly,  developed  some  heat,  and  that  was 
what  Hill  snatched  from  Lincoln’s  hand  and 
threw  into  the  fire.” 

Much  has  been  made  in  Lincoln  biogra- 
phies of  the  writings  of  Paine  and  Volney 
and  of  “Vestiges  of  Creation,”  but  nothing 
has  been  said  of  “The  Christian’s  Defense,” 
a book  which  Dr.  Barton  has  lately  dis- 
covered and  now  describes  for  the  first 
time.  There  is  a reference,  it  is  true,  in  the 
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THE  LATEST  ANALYST  OF  LINCOLN’S 
SOUL 

Dr.  William  E.  Barton  treats  Lincoln’s  faith  as 
a spiritual  evolution.  “Like  St.  Paul,’’  he  says, 
“Lincoln  had  a warfare  in  his  members.  He  was 
an  embodiment  of  forces  mutually  antagonistic.’! 

Lamon  biography,  toa  “tract”  written  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  James  Smith,  pastor  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Springfield;  and 
Dr.  Smith’s  successor,  the  Rev.  Dr.  James 
A.  Reed,  in  a famous  lecture  on  Lincoln’s 
religion,  speaks  of  certain  “arguments”  set 
forth  by  Dr.  Sifiith  for  Lincoln’s  edifi- 
cation. But  “The  Christian’s  Defense”  is 
no  “tract,”  and  deserves  a more  adequate 
description  than  “arguments.”  It  is  noth- 
ing less  than  a book  of  old-fashioned 
Christian  apologetics,  676  pages  long.  It 
meets  “the  leading  objections  urged  by 
infidels  against  the  antiquity,  genuineness, 
credibility  and  inspiration  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,”  and  in  its  preparation,  which 
took  eighteen  months.  Dr.  Smith  had  sent 
to  Scotland  for  the  latest  books  on  Biblical 
archeology,  the  latest  discoveries  in  Egypt, 
and  the  researches  of  Rawlinson.  Lincoln 
read  the  book,  it  seems,  with  admiration, 
and  told  Dr.  Smith  that  he  considered  it 
“unanswerable.”  Even  Lamon  and  Hern- 


don admitted  that  Lincoln  used  tin’s 
epithet. 

Not  only  that,  but  Mrs.  Lincoln  with- 
drew from  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
whose  minister  had  married  her,  and  in 
which  she  had  been  confirmed,  and  united 
with  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Springfield.  It  would  seem,  however,  that 
Lincoln  was  only  half  convinced  by  even 
the  arguments  that  he  had  pronounced 
unanswerable.  He  did  not  himself  join 
the  church,  then  or  later.  When  asked  by 
Henry  C.  Deming,  member  of  Congress 
from  Connecticut,  why  he  had  never 
united  with  a church,  he  replied: 

‘T  have  never  united  myself  to  any  church 
because  I have,  found  difficulty  in  giving  my 
assent,  without  mental  reservation,  to  the 
long,  complicated  statements  of  Christian 
doctrine  which  characterize  their  articles  of 
belief  and  confessions  of  faith.  When  any 
church  will  inscribe  over  its  altars,  as  its  sole 
qualification  for  membership,  the  Savior’s 
condensed  statement  of  the  substance  Df  both 
law  and  gospel,  ‘Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy 
God  with  all  thy  heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul 
and  with  all  thy  mind,  and  thy  neighbor  as 
thyself,’  that  church  will  I join  with  all  my 
heart  and  all  my  soul.” 

Lincoln’s  faith  in  God  was  the  core  of 
his  creed.  Dr.  Barton  gives  a list  of 
forty-one  different  names  that  Lincoln 
applied  to  Deity  in  his  public  and  private 
papers.  When  the  question  arose  at  a 
Cabinet  meeting  in  1862  whether  he  should, 
or  should  not,  sign  the  Emancipation 
Proclamation,  he  said  he  had  made  a 
covenant  that  if  God  gave  the  victory  in 
battle  he  would  consider  it  his  duty  to 
move  forward  in  the  cause  of  emancipa- 
tion. “God,”  he  added,  “had  decided  this 
question  in  favor  of  the  slave.” 

Probably  the  best  short  description  of 
Lincoln’s  religion  is  that  contained  in  the 
biography  of  Nicolay  and  Hay,  and  quoted 
as  an  appendix  to  the  present  volume: 

“He  was  a man  of  profound  and  intense 
religious  feeling.  We  have  no  purpose  of 
attempting  to  formulate  his  creed ; we  question 
if  he  himself  ever  did  so.  There  have  been 
swift  witnesses  who,  judging  from  expressions 
uttered  in  his  callous  youth,  have  called  him 
an  atheist,  and  others  who,  with  the  most 
laudable  intentions,  have  remembered  im- 
probable conversations  which  they  bring 
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forward  to  prove  at  once  his  orthodoxy  and 
their  own  intimacy  with  him.  But  leaving 
aside  these  apocryphal  evidences,  we  have 
only  to  look  at  his  authentic  public  and  private 
utterances  to  see  how  deep  and  strong  in  all 
the  latter  part  of  his  life  was  the  current  of  his 
religious  thought  and  emotion.  He  continually 
invited  and  appreciated,  at  their  highest  value, 
the  prayers  of  good  people.  The  pressure  of  the 
tremendous  problems  by  which  he  was  sur- 
rounded; the  awful  moral  significance  of  the 
conflict  in  which  he  was  the  chief  combatant; 
the  overwhelming  sense  of  personal  responsi- 
bility, which  never  left  him  for  an  hour — all 
contributed  to  produce,  in  a temperament 
naturally  serious  and  predisposed  to  a spiritual 
view  of  life  and  conduct,  a sense  of  reverent 
acceptance  of  the  guidance  of  a Superior 


Power.  From  that  morning  when,  standing 
amid  the  falling  snowflakes  on  the  railway  car 
at  Springfield,  he  asked  the  prayers  of  his 
neighbors  in  those  touching  phrases  whose  echo 
rose  that  night  in  invocations  from  thousands 
of  family  altars,  to  that  memorable  hour  when 
on  the  steps  of  the  Capitol  he  humbled  himself 
before  his  Creator  in  the  sublime  words  of  the 
second  inaugural,  there  is  not  an  expression 
known  to  have  come  from  his  lips  or  his  pen 
but  proves  that  he  held  himself  answerable 
in  every  act  of  his  career  to  a more  august 
tribunal  than  any  on  earth.  The  fact  that  he 
was  not  a communicant  of  any  church,  and 
that  he  was  singularly  reserved  in  regard  to  his 
personal  religious  life,  gives  only  the  greater 
force  to  these  striking  proofs  of  his  profound 
reverence  and  faith." 


BERNARD  SHAW  FINDS  A CHURCHMAN  AFTER 

HIS  OWN  HEART 


IT  seems  that  George  Bernard  Shaw  has  a 
"favorite  churchman"  and  that  he 
"takes  off  his  hat”  to  him.  He  tells  us  so 
in  an  article  published  in  Everyman  and  in 
Hearst's.  The  name  of  this  man,  whom 
Shaw  describes  as  "our  most  extraordinary 
churchman,  our  most  extraordinary  writer, 
and  in  some  very  vital  respects  our  most 
extraordinary  man,"  is  William  Ralph 
Inge.  He  is  Dean  of  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral, 
London,  and  he  has  lately  published  a 
book,  "Outspoken  Essays"  (Longmans, 
Green),  which  was  reviewed  in  the  February 
issue  of  Current  Opinion  and  which  the 
London  Times  predicts  will  be  read  and 
studied  fifty  years  from  now.  "He  is  a 
living  paradox,"  Shaw  asserts,  "a  church- 
man who  does  not  stone  the  prophets,  a 
prophet  who  is  a high  dignitary  of  the 
church,  and  so  many  other  contradictory 
things  as  well  that  we  have  to  analyze  and 
explain  him  before  his  existence  becomes 
credible." 

Speaking,  first  of  all,  of  Dean  Inge  as  a 
man,  Shaw  says  that  he  has  had  to  struggle 
from  his  birth,  and  indeed  for  generations 
before  his  birth,  with  disadvantages  that 
would  have  crushed  any  common  spirit  and 
sterilized  any  common  mind.  His  heredity 
and  environment,  from  the  Shavian  point 
of  view,  are  "appalling."  His  father  was 
the  head  of  an  Oxford  college,  and  his 


mother  the  daughter  of  an  archdeacon. 
And  "he  met  the  black-coated  destiny 
by  that  gamest  sort  of  defiance  which 
consists  in  embracing  it;  for  he  delib- 
erately married  the  granddaughter  of  a 
bishop  and  the  daughter  of  an  archdeacon." 
The  description  continues: 

"I  need  hardly  add  that  Dr.  Inge  has  been 
every  sort  of  a scholar  and  prizeman  a Cam- 
bridge Don  can  be  at  his  worst;  that  he  has 
been  an  Eton  master  as  well  as  an  Eton  boy; 
that  he  is  a Doctor  of  Divinity  and  a Dean; 
and  that  he  is  allowed  to  say  what  he  likes 
on  the  assumption  (a  safe  one  in  ninety-nine 
per  cent,  of  similar  cases)  that  after  going 
through  such  a mill  he  cannot  possibly  have 
anything  new  to  say.  But  the  miracle  is  that 
he  has.  By  all  human  calculation  he  ought  to 
be  exactly  like  either  Samuel  Butler  or  Samuel 
Butler’s  father.  He  is  like  neither.  Without 
one  of  the  disreputable  advantages  enjoyed 
by  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells,  Mr.  Gilbert  Chesterton, 
and  myself,  he  is  as  complete  a Free-thinker  as 
any  of  us,  and  has  compelled  us  to  take  off  our 
hats  to  his  intellect,  his  character,  his  courage, 
and — speaking  professionally  as  one  author  to 
another — his  technique.  If  you  do  not  read 
these  outspoken  essays  of  his,  you  will  be  as 
hopelessly  out  of  the  movement  as  if  you  had 
not  read  my  latest  preface,  or  Mr.  Chesterton’s 
book  on  Ireland,  or  Mr.  Wells’s  ‘Joan  and 
Peter,’  or  ‘The  Undying  Fire.’  For  the  truth 
is,  the  undying  fire  is  in  the  Dean;  and  as  it  is 
a fire  of  such  exceeding  brightness  that  it 


